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NEW EVIDENCE 
By GENEVIEVE WALMSLEY 
The States states included 


are held on a 
charge of indif- 
ference and 
short-sighted- 
ness in their 
attitude toward 
accident haz- 
ards for children 
in industry. 
The past few 
months have brought a mass of new evidence into 
the case.* 

The two state studies of accidents in Pennsylvania 
during 1924 and in Illinois during 1923, reveal com- 
pensated injuries to 4,655 children under 18 years of 
age, resulting in 40 deaths, 455 cases of partial dis- 
ablement for life, and 4,160 cases of temporary dis- 
ablement. The Cincinnati study of 100 accidents shows 
one boy of 17 killed, and eight boys of 16 and 17 dis- 
abled for life either slightly or seriously. Still other 
employed minors were injured, for the compensation 
laws do not cover all employment and require compensa- 
tion to be paid only to those workers whose injuries 
caused disability lasting beyond the waiting period of 
a specified number of days. The total numter injured, 
therefore, is much larger than the number who received 
compensation. 

More important, however, than the actual number— 
though the problem of over 500 children killed or 
maimed for life can scarcely be considered negligible— 
are the facts brought out by careful analysis of the 
conditions under which accidents occurred, the amount 
of compensation granted and the effects of industrial 
injuries on the future of the children. 

Manufacturing industries top the list in the number 
of accidents and proportion of serious injuries. All 
the reports show a large percentage of accidents caused 
by power driven machinery, in spite of the fact that the 


Courtesy of Consumers’ 
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*An Analysis of Compensated Accidents to Minors for the Year 1924. Pennsyl- 


vania Department of Labor and Industry. 
Accidents to Employed Minors in Illinois. Ilinois Department of Labor. 


A Study of Industrial Injuries to Working Children in Cincinnati_during 1926. 


The Consumers’ League of Cincinnati. 


Children's Compensation for Industrial Injuries, Number 3. National Con- 


sumers’ League. 





in these studies 
prohibit the 
employment of 
minors in lists 
of dangerous 
occupations, 
which in com- 
parison to the 
standards of 
other states, 
rank among the most comprehensive. It would seem 
then that even the most advanced of our laws regarding 
dangerous machinery have not kept pace with changing 
conditions and new processes in industry. 

Furthermore there is a decided increase in the number 
of accidents to 16 and 17 year olds as compared with 
younger children. No doubt the chief factor in this 
increase is the reduction in the list of prohibited em- 
ployments for persons between 16 and 18 years of age 
to a mere minimum of perilous tasks. Pennsylvania, 
which according to present standards has a good law 
in this respect, shows 270 of the 14 and 15 year group 
as compared with 2,582 of the 16 and 17 year olds 
injured in one year. In Illinois the increase is even 
more striking. The law removes all protection from 
dangerous employment at 16 years of age. In this 
study the increase in the number of ‘children who enter 
industry at 16 and 17 over those entering under 16 
years of age is taken into consideration, and the per 
centage of increase in the number of accidents to 16° 
year olds is eleven times as great as the percentage of 
increase in the number of such children employed. 

Most states do not extend the protection of an eight 
hour day or night work prohibition beyond the 16th 
birthday, so that the liability to accident which results 
from fatigue adds another disadvantage for the 16 
and I7 year old workers. 

Cheated of their ounce of prevention, do they get their 
pound of cure? 

According to the Pennsylvania law insurance com- 
panies may refuse to pay compensation to illegally 


employed minors, and such minors may sue for damages 
(Continued on page 6) 
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UP TO STAY 
To: manufacturers of New York State have gone 


on record as endorsing the present comparatively 

high standards of the New York child labor law, 
and in doing so have helped to write one of the most 
interesting and significant chapters of child labor legis- 
lative history. Significant—not because of any sudden 
and drastic raising of child labor standards (New York 
already leads the country in some respects and is not 
flagrantly low in any), but because of the cooperation 
of all the various groups which, from points of view 
either interested or disinterested, are concerned in 
such legislation. 

Associated Industries joined the State Departments 
of Labor, Education, and Health, the State Federation 
of Labor, the New York Child Labor Committee, the 
public schools and the parochial schools in the support 
of two bills to rewrite, harmonize, and strengthen the 
present child labor and school attendance laws. Cer- 
tain distinct advances were made with the approval of 
all concerned. The age for continuation school atten- 
dance was lowered—likewise with unanimous consent. 
But the outstanding achievement of the bill is the fact 
that it gives the employers’ approval to the forty-four 
hour week, the five o'clock closing hour, the eight 
o'clock opening hour and all the high standards which 
it was feared might be made the target of criticism by 
reactionary industrialists after the publication last 
fall of the child labor program of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

Among the more important changes secured through 
this legislation are the following: 


School Attendance 


The compulsory attendance period of 190 days is 
made state-wide; formerly it was 180 days in rural 
sections. 

The age for continuation school attendance is lowered 


STs 


from 18 to 17. It was already in effect up to 17 years, 
and according to the old law, was to have been ex. 
tended, to 18 in September, 1928. Despite their strong 
belief that the 18 year provision should ultimately be 
established, the State Department of Education and 
organized labor agreed that this was not practicable 
at the present time and accepted the change. 

The places to which the continuation school law is 
applicable are changed from cities and districts with 
a population of 5,000 or more in which there are 200 
employed minors under 18, to places having 20,000 
or more population and school districts having 200 
employed minors under 17 years. 

Provisions relating to the appointment of attendance 
officers, and penalties for violation of the attendance 
law are strengthened. 


Child labor 


Certificates are required for all children under 17 
years. 

Parents’ affidavits are specifically barred as proof 
of age. 

Physical examination for work permits is transferred 
from the Department of Health to the school medical 
inspector except in New York City, Buffalo and 
Rochester. 

A new physical examination is required for a new 
permit if more than twelve months have elapsed since 
the last physical examination. 

Provision is made for a limited certificate, valid for 
six months, for children of 16 who are not physically 
sound but are fit to engage in certain specified occupa- 
tions. 

Employers are to receive a copy of records of physical 
examination. This was inserted at the request of 
Associated Industries as an aid to employers in know- 
ing what type of work the child is physically able to do. 

School authorities are given power to limit the use 
of vacation permits to Saturdays, or to summer vaca- 
tion only, instead of after school hours. 


Street trades 


The minimum age for girls is extended from 16 to 18 
years; bootblacks are now included in the law; proof 
of age and physical examination are required for badges; 
the closing hour is changed from 8 to 7 p. m.; school 
authorities of any city are empowered to adopt higher 
regulations for children up to 18 years. 

These, in brief, are some of the new features of the 
law. There were no striking advances. But, al- 
though the entire law was up for consideration, there 
was no backsliding, except as to the continuation 
school age, and on the necessity of this all were agreed. 

The present New York law therefore stands approved 
by the state, by labor, by employers, and by social 
agencies. 

And it may be added, the way now has been cleared 
for further advances. 
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to Industrial Leaders of the South” signed by 
forty-one southern ministers, urging employers 
to take the initiative in the improvement of certain 


industrial and econo- 
mic conditions,  es- 
pecially in the textile 
industry. This docu- 
ment was bitterly de- 
nounced by a large 
part of the southern 
press and by many 
southern manufac- 
turers, who seemed 
torn between a desire 
to deny these condi- 
tions or to justify 
them. Not one of the 
forty-one signers of 
the appeal, however, 
has ever withdrawn 
his name from it and 
Bishop Cannon in the 
Journal of Winston 
Salem, North Carolina 
has recently reiterated 
the charges made 
against the southern 
industry. 

He quotes the Epis- 
copal Address of the 
General Conference of 
the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South held 
in Memphis in May, 
1926, as saying: “The 
teaching of Jesus 
Christ concerning the 
vital central truth of 
human brotherhood of 
the obligation to love 
one’s neighbor as one- 
self has developed a 
new social conscience, 
which declares the 
right of all men and 
women to a_ living 
wage, to limited hours 
of service, to proper 
restrictions upon child 


labor, for more opportunity for self culture and develop- 
ment, in short for whatever makes for a richer, fuller 


life.” 


And he specifies the conditions which must be 
changed sooner or later ‘‘and the sooner the better for 
His program includes: 


Southern industry.” 


A CRIME AGAINST CHILDREN 
Av! a year ago there was made public an “‘Appeal 
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Che Child's Bill of Rights 


The ideal to which we should strive 
is that there shall be no child in 
America: 


That has not been born under 
proper conditions 


That does not live in hygienic 
surroundings 


That ever suffers from under- 
nourishment 


That does not have prompt and 
efficient medical attention 
and inspection 


That does not receive primary 
instruction in the elements 
of hygiene and good health 


That has not the complete 
birthright of a sound mind 
in a sound body 


That has not the encourage- 
ment to express in fullest 
measure the spirit within 
which is the final endowment 
of every human being 


HERBERT HooveR 
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Reproduced by permission of the American 
Child Health Association, New York City. 
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May Day is Child Health Day 
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First. The immediate shortening of the eleven- 
hour day and twelve-hour night, and the sixty-hour 
week for workers over 16 in North Carolina and 
Georgia, the fifty-five hour week in South Carolina 


and the unlimited 
hours in Alabama. 

Second. The im- 
mediate shortening of 
the eleven-hour day in 
Georgia and the ten- 
hour day in South 
Carolina, now possible 
for children between 
14 and 16. 

Third. The short- 
ening of the all-night, 
twelve hours of work 
for women, (and for 
men also), and the 
ultimate abandon- 
ment of night work 
for women. 

“Such hours,” Dr. 
Cannon asserts, “‘are 
ignorance - breeding, 
brutalizing, cruel and 
inhuman, and except 
in rare cases preclude 
all opportunity for 
self culture and de- 
velopment and can- 
not be justified by any 
plea of economic pres- 
sure. They mean the 
impoverishment, 
grinding up and too 
often the premature 
destruction of human 
life itself for financial 
profit.” 

Fourth. The re- 
quirement of a physi- 
cian's certificate of 
physical fitness, and 
a school superin- 
tendent's certificate of 
the completion of the 
elementary grades for 
all children between 
14 and 16 years, be- 


for they enter regular employment. Failure to require 
these he characterizes as a crime against the state and 


against children ‘from which they are likely to be- 


both.”’ 





come ignorant, unhealthy citizens, stunted in youth 
for life by the greed of parents or of employers, or of 
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was made in New Jersey to raise the educational 
requirement for work permits from the fifth to 
the sixth grade. And this time it proved successful. . 

In: 1926 and 1927 such a bill had been introduced, but 
never came to a vote. Always the plea was made that 
the educational system was not adjusted to care for 
the retarded children who would be retained in school, 
and that it would involve a tremendous educational 
expense to make the necessary provision. This, in 
spite of the fact that all of the neighboring states—in 
fact all but eighteen states in the Union—have a higher 
standard. 

It did not seem likely that New Jersey had more than 
its quota of retarded children, nor that it was financially 
less able than other 
states to provide for 
them, nor that its 
school leaders would 
be less able to work 
out the problem—so, 
brushing aside this 
outworn excuse, a 
third attempt was 
made, actively sup- 
ported by the New 
Jersey Federation of 
Labor. The publica- 
tion last fall of a 
child labor program 
by the National As- 
sociation of Manu- 
facturers in which 
they endorsed a 
sixth-grade standard 
gave an added im- 
petus to the effort, for it was felt that there would be 
no opposition from the manufacturing group to over- 
come and the matter could be considered on its merits. 
Moreover the fact that New Jersey was below even the 
manufacturers’ standard was striking proof of the 
need for such legislation—in plain words, of the back- 
wardness of New Jersey. 

The bill was introduced on January 23 in the Senate 
by Senator McAllister, and on February 7 after a 
favorable report by the Education Committee was 
passed by a vote of 11 to 9. On February 13 it was 
introduced in the Assembly by Assemblyman Wettstein, 
a manufacturer, and referred to the Education Com- 
mittee where it passed a restless and disturbed sleep 
until March 19 when it was reported out with amend- 
ments. These amendments provided (1) that it should 
not go into effect until September, 1929, (2) that, as 
a substitute for the sixth grade, the completion of a 
year’s program beyond the fifth grade in a pre-voca- 
tional school or vocational school would be accepted. 


= winter for the third successive year an effort 


AS WE GO MARCHING ON 





Governor Moore Signing the New Jersey Bill 












On March 28 the bill as amended passed the House 
by a vote of 32 to 9, and on the following day was 
passed as amended by the Senate, 15 to0. On April 3, 
it was signed by Governor Moore. 

Such, in brief, is the history of Senate Bill No. 95, 
But back of it lies a long story of a genuine conflict 
on the question of the educational policy involved 
which brought a line-up of friends, foes, and neutrals, 
unusual for child labor legislation. 

Outstanding among its supporters was the New 
Jersey Federation of Labor who worked unceasingly 
for its passage. The State Commissioner of Labor 
and the State Commissioner of Institutions and 
Agencies warmly endorsed it. The State Department 
of Education opposed it (until amended), and educators 
in general were di- 
vided—some against 
it, some doubting its 
feasibility at present, 
others supporting it 
in toto, still others 
feeling that it did not 
go far enough. 

Strange indeed was 
the attitude of the 
women’s organiza- 
tions, usually strong 
supporters of child 
labor measures. The 
State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs took 
definite action 
against it; the State 
League of Women 
Voters referred it to 
their study program; 
the State Congress of Parents and Teachers took no 
action but sent out literature to their county organiza- 
tions; the Consumers’ League took no official action, 
but the President and Secretary of the League worked 
for it; the Y. W. C. A. was friendly; social workers 
were divided. 

The National Child Labor Committee originally 
drafted the bill to extend the requirement to the sixth 
grade in 1928, the seventh grade in 1930 and ultimately 
the eighth grade. But on the advice of the New Jersey 
Federation of Labor, it was decided to attempt the 
sixth grade only. The bill therefore came within the 
scope of the child labor program of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. In spite .of a letter 
from Mr. Howell Cheney, Chairman of the Committee 
on Junior Education and Employment of this Associa- 
tion, the state manufacturers’ organization refused 
officially to endorse the bill. But it offered no opposi- 
tion, and Mr. Cheney’s letter influenced many indi- 
vidual employers to favor it. 
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This line-up reflects the general cleavage of thought 
regarding not only the merits of Senate Bill No. 95 in 
New Jersey, but the whole question of keeping older 
children in school—though in most places, this cleavage 
does not appear until after the moderate sixth-grade 
standard has been adopted! 

The Legislative Committee of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Association summed up the opposition in a 
nut-shell in a letter to members of the legislature, in 
which they pointed out that a large number of children 
are mentally incapable of completing the work of the 
sixth grade. 

“We do not for a moment,” they wrote, “take the 
stand that these children of limited capacity should 
be deprived of education and training. To train these 
people, however, there must be set up, not a new, but 
a vastly expanded specialized form of educational 
treatment, which will be very expensive, and for which 
no local school unit is ready. The alternative to this 
creation of a special form of educational treatment will 
be to force these children of lower mental level into 
the regular schools, where they will clog the existing 


machinery of school work, with detriment to the normal. 


child and with no commensurate advantage to them- 
selves.” 


In a joint letter, Mr. Hugh V. Reilly, Secretary of the 
New Jersey Federation of Labor, and Mr. Wiley H. 
Swift, Acting Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, replied: 


“The opposition to Bill No. 95 is based upon the 
statement that in the state of New Jersey—and in 
every other state—two or three per cent of the children 
are feebleminded and from ten to twenty per cent are 
of low mentality. However, thirty of the forty-eight 
states are handling this matter with a sixth grade or 
even higher requirement. . . . Why cannot New Jersey 
handle it in the same way? 

“Of course New Jersey does have feebleminded 
children and also children, in no sense defective, but of 
slower mentality than the average child; but this is no 
good reason for opposing Bill No. 95. Feebleminded 
children should be given training in special classes or 
schools to help them progress as far as they are able. 
Some must, of course, be placed in institutions. This 
is now being done and no one in New Jersey is selfish 
enough to begrudge this expense to these unfortunate 
ones. 

“The same rule should hold for children of low 
mentality. New Jersey must provide for the training 
of these children just as it is providing for the feeble- 
minded and those of high mentality. The Legislative 
Committee evidently agrees with this for it hastens 
to declare ‘We do not for a moment take the stand that 
these children of limited capacity should be deprived 
of education and training.” 

“But no better means of depriving children of educa- 
tional training could be devised than that of simply 





letting them slip out of school. The plea that a new 
system of education will have to be set up, else these 
children will clog the existing machinery of the school, 
is no plea at all. No properly organized school is ever 
clogged by its own children. The school exists for 
slow as well as for bright pupils. . . . 

“In many cases the school is about the only institu- 
tion where these children of low mentality can learn 
those elementary things necessary for any sort of 
tolerable social life—courage, self-control, self-confi- 
dence, kindliness and healthy-mindedness. A school 
worthy of continuance teaches a lot of things besides 
reading, writing and arithmetic. The weak ones need 
this sort of instruction most. They should be held in 
school until the age of 16 so that they may have oppor- 
tunity for this development. . . .” 


Letters were received from other states with higher 
standards—Pennsylvania, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts—telling of their experiences. Mr. John A. H. 
Keith, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania, wrote in part as follows: 


“Our experience indicates that the minimum educa- 
tion of a considerable portion of the population, 
especially in a state having a large foreign element, 
will be that prescribed by the compulsory school 
attendance law. In a democracy it would seem that 
the minimum requirement for successful citizenship 
should be at least completion of school work equivalent 
to that of the sixth grade, and that all but mental defec- 
tives should be required to meet this minimum. 

‘Frequently when a 14 year old child has not com- 
pleted the work of the sixth grade the fault lies with 
the parent and may be attributed to one of the following 
causes :-— 


1. Frequently an uneducated parent places little value 
on education and does not encourage his child to 
do satisfactory school work. 


2. The child does not enter school until required to do 
so by law and progresses at the same rate as that 
maintained by a younger child who entered school 
earlier. 

3. Irregular attendance. 

4. Because of frequent moving the child is absent from 
school a considerable period of time, and is not able 
to continue the work in the new school at the point 
where it was discontinued in the school where he 
attended formerly. 


‘Some parents wish their children to begin work as 
soon as possible. The fact that a child has not had a 
square deal and has become retarded for one of the 
specified causes is an additional reason for requiring 
him to remain in school until he attains at least a sixth 
grade education as a minimum. 

“The work of some schools is not adapted to the 
needs of some children. Frequently children who do 
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not progress as they should, develop in a satisfactory 
manner when the course of study is adapted to their 
needs... 

The arguments advanced for and against this bill are 
the same as those brought for and against even higher 
standards. The National Child Labor Committee, in 
advocating an eighth grade requirement, does not mean 
to assert that all children under 16 are mentally capable 
of completing the eighth grade, any more than it be- 
lieves all children capable of completing the sixth 
grade—of the regular academic curriculum, that is. 
But other courses of study are feasible, and when these 
retarded children are kept in school, provision is made 
for them. Already New Jersey is beginning to talk 
about its plans for pre-vocational work, and for linking 
up elementary shop work with a certain amount of 
academic study. 

And herein lies the lesson for other states: it is not 
until these children are kept in the school system that 
the school feels any obligation to provide for them. 
Retarded children will profit by further schooling, if 
the right type is offered. But the right type is not 
offered until the presence of such children is felt as an 
actual school problem. 


NEW EVIDENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 

under the common law. The theory is, that the sum 
a minor would secure under the common law would 
be greater than he would receive under compensation 
rates. Nevertheless, according to the report, a number 
of minors voluntarily accepted indemnity in lieu of 
damages. A comparison between compensation awarded 
to adults and minors leads to the following conclusion— 
“minors were not compensated as adequately as adults 
for permanent losses, and cannot be under the existing 
law, because of their lower wages on which compensa- 
tion awards are based.”’. 

The Illinois law, at the time the study was made, 
likewise barred illegally employed minors from com- 
pensation. 

“Of 106 children under 16 years of age to whom in- 
dustrial accidents occurred in 1923, over one-half, 
were illegally employed when injured. What happened 
to these 55 children who theoretically were denied the 
benefits of the Compensation Act? 

“Forty-two of them received compensation as though 
they came under the Act. One other case was compen- 
sated until the illegality of the employment was 
discovered. The 12 remaining children were not 
compensated. In the 13 cases which were not finally 
settled under the Compensation Act, only 5 minors 
received common-law settlements, 6 received no settle- 
ment, and in 2 cases it could not be learned whether 
or not a settlement had been made. 

“Since one of the purposes in barring illegally em- 
ployed minors from compensation was to enable such 


eee 


minors to institute heavy damage suits, the fact that 
76.4 per cent of all such children received compensation 
demands an explanation. There were, in fact, several 
reasons for such a situation. Sometimes the child's 
exemption from the Compensation Act was not clearly 
understood by the employer. Sometimes the parents 
of the child did not know that the child had rights 
under the common law, and frequently, feeling that 
they could not afford the cost of a lawsuit, they settled 
on the basis of the Compensation Act. Whatever the 
reason, the fact remains that for more than three- 
fourths of the children injured in 1923 while illegally 
employed, the theoretical exemption from the Com- 
pensation Act did not work out in practice. They 
received compensation as though they had been legally 
employed, and their employers were in no sense penal- 
ized for having violated the Child Labor Law.” 

In 1927, however, Illinois joined the ranks of the few 
states which award extra compensation to minors 
injured while illegally employed, fifty per cent addi- 
tional compensation being allowed in such cases. The 
present study should serve as a basis for weighing the 
results of this amendment to the Compensation Act 
which became effective July 1, 1927. 


To Sum Up 


The injured children and their parents testify: 

“T'll never work on a machine again if I can find 
anything else to do.” 

“Wish I could work—I hate doing nothing all day 
long.” 

“We'll never get over the loss of our son.” 


The reports ask: 


More complete data to include all accidents. 

Listing of more dangerous employments in the child 
labor law. 

Prohibition of 16 and 17 year olds in certain extra 
hazardous employments. 

The inclusion of all minors under the workmen's 
compensation law. 

Additional compensation for children injured while 
illegally employed. 


The States answer: 

In 21 states no separate records of injuries to minors 
are kept. 

In 15 states children of 14 may oil, wipe and clean 
machinery in motion. 

In 28 states legal protection from dangerous employ- 
ment ceases at 16 years. 

In 14 states minors injured while illegally employed 
are excluded from compensation, while 5 states have 
no compensation laws whatever. 

Only 9 states have made any provision for extra com- 
pensation for minors injured while illegally employed. 


The evidence has been presented, the defense offered. 
Do you find the States guilty of the charge? 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


(EpiToRIAL Note — During the legislative season the 
National Child Labor Committee will publish each month, 
in THE AMERICAN CHILD, a summary of the important 
measures relating to child labor pending in each state.) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill noted in the last three issues has been 
considered by the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
reported to the Senate with favorable recommendation. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Governor has signed Senate bill No. 95 to raise 
the educational requirement for work permits. 
The bill aimed to protect migratory children died 
in Committee. 
NEW YORK 


The bill to fix more clearly the responsibility con- 
nected with the issuance of permits for theatrical work 
has been signed by the Governor. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The bills to prohibit night work after 7 p. m. instead 
of 8 p. m., to extend the application of the street 
trades law to cities of 40,000 population and over, and 
to reduce the hours of work for children under 16 from 
ten hours a day, fifty-four hours a week, to nine hours 
a day and forty-eight hours a week have passed both 
Houses. 


THE SPRING OUTLOOK 


HIS is the season of the year when many a 
Tie boy is forced to put down his school 

books and take up the plow. It is a problem 
for both parents and school officials and one in which 
nothing should be left undone to reduce to a minimum 
the number of days he must forsake the school room 
to enter the field. 

As in all other work, the farmer now needs an educa- 
tion more than ever before to make a success of his 
calling and get from it the returns which he should have 
from his efforts. The successful farmer must be edu- 
cated, hence the tragedy of children toiling in the fields 
while the school doors are open and beckoning. . 

We know that in many cases the labor of the children 
is absolutely necessary at this season, but particularly 
in the case of the ambitious ones, if there is any possible 
way out of it, they should not be permitted to fall 
behind in their school work. Once out of school, with 
their classmates and chums moving ahead of them, 
many are embarrassed and much of the incentive to 
go on is taken away. 

Every outlook in the spring is not pleasing, especially 
for the children who have to go to the fields. 


(Home, Talladega, Alabama.) 
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ALABAMA 


A comparison of the number of age and employment 
certificates issued during October, November and 
December, 1927, with those issued during the same 
months of 1926 shows a decrease of forty per cent in 
the age certificates issued to 16 year old children, and 
a decrease of thirty-five per cent in regular employment 
certificates. This decrease may be due in part to lack 
of employment for children owing to the part-time 
operation of many manufacturing plants, or to stricter 
enforcement of school attendance laws; but the fact 
remains that many parents when told that under new 
regulations they must try to secure birth certificates, 
withdrew their applications. 

Birth records were found for a little less than half of 
the applicants; in twenty-four per cent of the cases 
the children were younger than they said, while no 
case was found where the child was older than was 
claimed. 


(Alabama State Child Welfare Department.) 


NEW YORK 


At a Conference on Public Affairs recently called by 
the New York City League of Women Voters to con- 
sider national issues in 1928, a round-table discussion 
was held on the part the federal government should 
play in child labor and education. A brief description 
of the Curtis-Reed bill for a federal department of 
education, the history of federal child labor legislation, 
and the story of the amendment campaign were pre- 
sented by the chairman, Mrs. LaRue Brown, Vice- 
President of the Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters. A brief comment on the child labor program 
of the National Association of Manufacturers followed. 


OHIO 


A boy of 15 lost his arm in a Cleveland factory while 
he was working in violation of three provisions of the 
child labor law, being under 16 and working at night 
on a dangerous machine, and without an employment 
certificate. The Industrial Commission of Ohio granted 
him fifty per cent additional compensation over the 
regular compensation for this type of injury, for the 
first time applying to a violation of the child labor law 
the provision of the constitutional amendment of 1924 
empowering the commission to grant additional com- 
pensation up to fifty per cent in cases of injury shown 
to be due to “‘the failure of the employer to comply with 
any specific requirement for the protection of the lives, 
health, or safety of employees enacted by the General 
Assembly.” 

(News Summary, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor.) 
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OKLAHOMA 


Even though, it appears, only the minimum fines 
were assessed for the violation of the child labor law 
by the personal appearance of the “Our Gang” movie 
stars in Oklahoma, Commissioner W. A. Pat Murphy 
of the Department of Labor thinks something was 
gained, for the last appearance advertised for the show 
in the state was cancelled. 

Suits were filed against the theater owners in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma City, and Shawnee. In the latter, fines and 
costs for two days totalled $48.50. In Oklahoma City 
the Orpheum management has given notice that it will 
fight the case. 

Unless jail sentences are imposed, however, the Com- 
missioner fears violation of the law may become the 
usual thing. Good acts can readily afford to pay the 
minimum fines. Commissioner Murphy plans, in case 
other prosecutions become necessary, to ask the Gover- 
nor to direct the attorney general to take charge. 


(Tulsa, Oklahoma, Tribune.) 


A later report in the Oklahoma City, Oklahoman, 
states that the owner of the Orpheum Theatre was 
adjudged guilty of 18 violations of the Child Labor 
Law and fined three hundred dollars. 


FOREIGN 


Holland has a special body of “‘children’s police’ in 
six of its principal cities. In Amsterdam the depart- 
ment is administered by a chief and staff of inspectors 
who constitute a regularly appointed, ununiformed 
police force. Their duties comprise supervision of 
children’s street trading and begging, investigation of 
unsatisfactory home conditions and guardianship, 
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truancy, child delinquencies and attendance at juvenile 
courts. They are also in close touch with child-welfare 
societies and reformatory institutions. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Immediately after the war, the British government 
began arrangements to mitigate the bad effect of long 
continued unemployment on boys and girls. Juvenile 
Unemployment Centres were established, at first con- 
ducted by the Local Education Authorities but later 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Labour, 

Unemployed boys and girls living within a certain 
distance of such a Centre were required to attend as a 
condition for receiving the out-of-work donation, and 
later unemployment benefit. The Centres, however, 
are open to all unemployed juveniles from fourteen to 
eighteen, and in certain areas a fair number of non- 
claimants do, in fact, attend. At present there are 
77 Centres in the areas of 29 Education Authorities, and 
the average weekly attendance is- about 4,700. 

The period of attendance at a Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment Centre varies from a few days to six months or 
more; the average stay is probably about three weeks, 
The conditions under which they are conducted do not 
permit of formal and prolonged courses of instruction. 
The aim is to maintain the employability of boys and 
girls while they are out of work. Provision is usually 
made for various forms of handwork and, in the case of 
girls, homecraft; for physical training and organized 
games, and for informal instruction and lectures of a 
useful and interesting kind. 


The atmosphere of a club has been more or less 
created and the Centre has become a friendly place. 


(Industrial and Labour Information.) 
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J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am opposed to child labor and wish to assist in your 
efforts to eliminate it from this country. 


Enclosed is $ 





f membership. 

sine { special contribution. 

SUPPOSE SHE WERE oes de canceled tlandapominsiee 
YOUR LITTLE GIRL»? 

€Ls1€ Roninser $23 RE a RT ae a eT rT 
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